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Meet all demands 
for Winter Mulch 


Do not blow off in high winds; 

Do not pack under snow; 

Do not harbor mice or insects; 

Do not smother seedlings or small 
plants; 

Contain necessary fertilizing ele- 
ments; 

Are easily worked into the soil. 

A hundred pounds will cover 
about 120 sq. ft. one inch deep. 


Write for full information 
and price on any quantity 


DAYTON MILLING COMPANY 


810 MAIN STREET, TOWANDA, PENNA. 


unchanged. Mr. 











Pink Dogwood 
Pink Dogwood 10 ft. to 18 ft. 
Magnolias 10 ft. to 15 ft. 
Japanese Yew 

10 ft. to 12 ft. spread 


Choice Evergreens 


Pink Crabapples 6 ft. to 10 ft. 


Hybrid Rhododendrons 
3 ft. to 10 ft. 


Azaleas 3ft.to 6 ft. 
Now is the ideal time for 
Fall planting 
STIMPSON ESTATE 
186 HAMMOND STREET 
CHESTNUT HILL MASS. 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 


HE nurseries in Lexington, Mass., 

formerly operated by Joseph Breck 
 Sons— since 1912 ——are to be known 
hereafter as the Burbrec Nurseries. Mr. 
Petrus J. Van Baarda, manager of the 
nurseries since 1923, will continue in 
this capacity, and the staff will remain 
Clifford R. Burr is 
president and Mr. Sheldon A. Robinson, 
assistant manager. Ihe Landscape and 
Service Department will be retained. 


MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


| moss or some other form of litter after the ground has frozen lightly. Never 
| use a material containing weed seed. The purpose with fruit as with orna- 
| mentals is to prevent the alternate thawing and freezing that heaves out 
| the plants. 
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BURBREC NURSERIES, Inc. 


formerly Breck’s Nurseries 
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I" IS an excellent practice to place wire netting or other protectors around 
young fruit trees in sections where rabbits and mice abound. Much can 
be done to protect young trees by keeping the snow around them tramped 
down. Various repellents are useful, too. Clean all débris from the base of 
the trees now. 

The strawberry bed should be covered with straw, pine needles, peat 


It is wise to heap manure around the rhubarb plants, especially those 
which have been established for several years. 

Clean away all dead foliage from around the rose bushes and hill soil 
around the tender types such as hybrid teas, polyanthas and even the hybrid 
perpetuals. No further protection will be needed until nearly the first of 
the year. 

Bend down carefully all standard roses and peg the tops close to the 
ground so that they may be covered with soil to protect them for the 
Winter. Many persons find it easier to do this by loosening the soil on one 
side of the plant. 

Hasten to get all bulbs underground before the ground begins to freeze. 
The lilies from Japan should be available by this time. 

Plant evergreens in window boxes for Winter color. Spruces and arbor- 
vitas may be used but hemlock is not entirely satisfactory. 

Clean the garden tools thoroughly before they are put away for the 
Winter. It is wise to coat them with grease to keep rust away. 

Clean all dead foliage from around peonies and delphiniums where 
disease has been present. One may even skim off some of the top soil and 
replace it with a mound of coal ashes or sand. 

Continue to water rhododendrons, evergreens and newly planted woody 
material wherever the soil is still dry. Light rains have not penetrated 
deeply. 

To turn the color of greenhouse hydrangeas from pink to blue, apply | 
alum to the soil now while the plants are being ripened and rested. In each 
six-inch pot put three small pieces of alum the size of a small fingernail in 
holes made with a stick. | 

Dig up and transplant to attractive flower pots small specimen ever- 
greens which may be used for indoor decoration for the holidays and | 
throughout the Winter. 





Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 


The same high quality of material will 
be available from the nursery as in the 
past. The stocks will include hardy 
northern-grown roses, choice perennials, 
rock plants, evergreens, trees, shrubs and 
annuals. The nurseries will also handle 
a complete line of Breck’s seeds, bulbs, 
implements, fertilizers and insecticides. 
The general public is assured of. most 
courteous attention and service. 


LEXINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NOVEMBER 15, 1935 
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COMING IN DECEMBER 





Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas 


By Clement G. Bowers 


The first thorough and com- 
prehensive work on these acid- 
loving plants. Illustrated with 
28 marvelous color plates, 
numerous half-tones and 
drawings. Probable price $10. 


Send for our Catalogue of 
Christmas Gift Books 
At all bookstores or 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











Enjoy flowers in your home 


Send for free Dazey folder on “Care 
and Arrangement of Flowers.” 


DAZEY 
flower holders 


Are made in many types 
and sizes, in green, sil- 
ver, gold, and bronze, 
wrapped in glistening 
pape Illustrated 
is model No. 1. 5‘ in. 
at base. Color: green. pOSTPAID 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 


Purchase through your local dealer. 
If none nearby, order direct from us, 
enclosing $1.00. But whether or not 
you order now, be sure to send for 
the free helpful folder, “Care and 
Arrangement of Flowers.” 





DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
841 E. 31st St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
72 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 





under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Autumn Exhibition in New York 


T was like looking at a good old-fashioned chrysanthe- 
mum show when one entered the National History Mu- 
seum in New York City for the annual Autumn exhibition 
of the Horticultural Society of New York, opening Thurs- 
day night, November 7. This was because the first hall seen 
was filled with trained chrysanthemums in various shapes, 
magnificently grown and beautifully staged. It was an in- 
novation and highly successful. Most of the winning plants 
came from the estate of Mrs. Harold I. Pratt of Glen Cove 
(George Ferguson, gardener), and that of Mrs. G. B. Hedges 
of Westbury (J. Hoscheid, gardener). Mrs. E. M. Murray of 
Glen Cove (B. Unger, gardener), contributed specimens ex- 
tremely well done. 

The trained, standard and grafted chrysanthemums, all 
old-time favorites, were in marked contrast to the newer 
cascade chrysanthemums, which gave a modern touch. Some 
of these cascades were allowed to hang naturally without 
supports, and looked like cloth of gold trained over the wall. 
The winning entries came from the Pratt greenhouse. 

Penetrating farther into the show, the visitor entered a 


great hall filled with plants and cut-flowers in variety. In 
order to make this hall available, the museum authorities had 
been obliged to take out a large number of meteorites com- 
monly housed there. As they went out, gardens went in, and 
one visitor made the humorous remark that those in charge 
had moved heaven and earth to get the show ready on time. 

One feature of this room was found in the successful way 
in which chrysanthemums were utilized for garden pur- 
poses. Mrs. W. Redmond Cross of Bernardsville, N. J., (An- 
thony Sailer, gardener), won the gold medal of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society with a planting of dwarf chrys- 
santhemums around a moss-rimmed pool and among shelving 
rocks, which formed a little hillside, surmounted by small 
Japanese pine trees. The effect was charming. Mr. S. Z. 
Mitchell of Brookville (Alfred Reoch, gardener), made an 
excellent impression with tall chrysanthemums massed around 
steps leading to the vine-covered entrance of a house. 

Many large chrysanthemum blooms were shown in this 
hall, but as cut-flowers rather than on the growing plants. 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan of Glen Cove (T. Kelly, gardener), 
Mrs. H. M. Tilford of Tuxedo Park (J. Tansey, gardener) , 





Low-growing chrysanthemums planted as a rock garden won a first prize at the New York Autumn Show 
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Mrs. Payne Whitney of Manhasset (H. Michelsen, gardener), 
and Mrs. Jacob Aron of Great Neck (E. Gerle, gardener) 
were among the winners. Chrysanthemums used in border 
planting, 30 by five feet, open on all sides, constituted a new 
class with four entries. Mr. Marshall Field of Huntington 
(G. Gillies, gardener) was the winner in this class, using 
somewhat low-growing varieties. 

Orchids were prominent in this room. They were dis- 
played in the center of the hall, the groups being arranged 
back to back so as to form an island with a walk running 
through. A handsome display, well staged, won the gold 
medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for Mr. 
Hubert K. Dalton of Rumson, N. J. (George J. Ciejka, gar- 
dener). 

There was very keen competition in the class calling for 
the best American-raised hybrid orchid. The judges had 
difficulty in deciding between a richly-colored cattleya sub- 
mitted by Mr. Dalton and Barbara Dane, a fine white variety 
sent over by Mr. Ernest B. Dane of Brookline, Mass. The 
award was finally made to Mr. Dalton. Several commercial 
growers had well-arranged groups, making the orchid one 
of the chief features of the show. 

Although roses were not displayed in great numbers, those 
shown were especially good. Mr. and Mrs. Hendon Chubb 
of Chester, N. J., and Mrs. E. Marshall Field, of Syosset 
(E. Heinrichs, gardener) were the winners in the amateur 
classes. Charles Totty of Madison, N. J., showed commercial 
varieties. The orange-yellow Token was especially fine, losing 
nothing when compared with Justine, orange-yellow, Capt. 
Glisson, deep yellow, Lestra Hibbard, a glorified Joanna Hill. 
and Chieftain, a glowing red, all new varieties to be dissemi- 
nated next year. 

Visitors were particularly interested in nerines, which are 
not commonly seen in large numbers at flower shows. Miss 
Marie L. Constable of Mamaroneck (James Stuart, gardener) 
had a collection covering 50 square feet. Much attention was 
also given to a group of large Winter-flowering begonias, set 
up by Mrs. W. R. Coe of Oyster Bay (W. Carter, gardener) , 
around the base of a huge statue at one end of the hall. 

Passing into adjoining rooms, visitors to the show found 
fruits and vegetables cheek by jowl with museum exhibits. 
The gold medal of the Horticultural Society of New York 
was awarded to Mrs. Eugene Meyer of Mt. Kisco (C. Ruth- 
ven, gardener), for a collection of fruits arranged for effect 
with a background of cut-flowers and foliage. It was inter- 
esting to find the hothouse grapes in the fruit classes under 
cellophane covers, which gave them perfect protection without 
hiding their beauty of form and color. 

This Autumn show of the Horticultural Society of New 
York has become an annual feature of great importance and 
is undoubtedly the country’s outstanding Autumn show. 





Hardy Chrysanthemum Show in Philadelphia 

Owing to the favorable weather that prevailed all through 
October, an unusually fine display of hardy chrysanthemums 
was on view at the Autumn show of The Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society, held at 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, on 
October 30 and 31. Among the most interesting and educa- 
tional exhibits were several fine collections not entered in 
competition. The Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Founda- 
tion, of Swarthmore College, headed the list with the largest 
number of varieties—80 in all, including some Korean hy- 
brids which had withstood the early frost. All of these flowers 
were grown outdoors without protection, and each one was 
clearly and correctly labeled. The labeling was uniformly 
gocd throughout the show, a feature which was greatly ap- 
preciated by the visitors who wished to secure names of varie- 
ties to try in their own gardens. Elmer D. Smith and Com- 
pany, Adrian, Mich., were represented by a splendid collec- 
tion of 30 varieties. 

Other attractive non-competitive displays were made by the 
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Henry A. Dreer Company, which showed more than 50 
varieties, and the Henry F. Michell Company, which also 
showed a great many varieties, among them a number of 
plants of Pink Cushion, a dwarf-growing, loose-flowered 
type excellent for bedding. Both of these collections were 
artistically displayed against a background of autumn foliage. 
Styer’s Nurseries, Concordville, staged an effective exhibit, 
featuring a new hardy chrysanthemum Astrid. 

Mr. W. H. Ritter, of Philadelphia, who has done consid- 
erable hybridizing, showed an interesting collection in which 
were several quilled varieties which he has developed and 
which he assigns to “‘the porcupine family.’”” Mrs. Frank 
Levering, a pink flower of the pompon type, attracted admira- 
tion in his display. 

The Doty’s, with their clear white, pink, yellow, bronze 
and red flowers, were noticed in many exhibits, and the small 
Button type, Bright Eyes, with its dark center, was also 
prominent. Petite Louise, a lovely pink flower of the Japanese 
type, was shown to advantage by Mrs. Benjamin F. Mech- 
ling, of Riverton, N. J., who also exhibited the beautiful 
white Berneita of the anemone type. Titan, a terra-cotta anem- 
one, was an outstanding flower shown by Mrs. Clarence A. 
Warden, of Haverford. 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society will hold its annual 
meeting at the society’s headquarters, 1600 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Penn., on Wednesday, November 20 at 3 p.m. The 
short business meeting will be followed by a 45 minute lecture 
on ‘The Flora of the Lesser Antilles’ by Mr. Fairman Rogers 
Furness. Mr. Furness is a member of the executive council of 
the society and will illustrate his lecture with water colors 
which he has made. Attendance at the meeting and lecture 
will be restricted to members. 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society is also planning for 
a series of subscription lectures to be held during the Winter on 
the subject of plant material. The plan calls for lectures dealing 
with trees, shrubs, perennials, plant diseases and insect pests, 
with Professor Frank A. Schrepfer of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and Mr. Harold G. Mattoon as the speakers. A sub- 
scription price of $2.50 for the five lectures is announced, the 
first lecture to be given on January 7 with the others on subse- 
quent Tuesdays. The course will not be given, however, unless 
at least 30 subscribers are enrolled. 


National Rose Show at San Diego 


Rosarians in all parts of the United States will be interested 
in the success of the national rose show held October 12-13 in 
the patio of the Ford building at the San Diego (Cal.) expo- 
sition. More than 75,000 people saw the display. The show 
was staged by the San Diego Rose Society under the direction 
of Mr. Forest E. Heiatt, an amateur grower, president of the 
San Diego Rose Society and a trustee of the American Rose 
Society representing California, who had conceived the idea 
of holding a national rose show, the first to be attempted in 
the United States. 

George Beach of Cardiff, California, won first place in the 
$4,000 Nicholson cup competition, and William Byrusdolph 
of Portland was second. Mr. Heiatt received the prize for San 
Diego, the best new rose, undisseminated seedling, outdoor 
grown, exhibited by the originator. 


Massachusetts Garden Club Federation 


The annual luncheon of the Garden Club Federation of 
Massachusetts was held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel the after- 
noon of Thursday, October 31. The attendance was very 
large, all parts of the state being represented. The president, 
Mrs. Roger S. Warner, was in the chair and presented a force- 
ful report, in which she urged “‘peaceful penetration” in anti- 
billboard work and the creation of more pride in home com- 
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munities. She suggested a ‘‘roll of honor’’ for towns having 
no billboards and recommended that fewer club flower shows 
be held, also, that more time be given to sponsoring garden 
projects. 

The recording secretary, Mrs. H. H. Richards, reported that 
16 new garden clubs had joined the federation during the 
year, making a total of 109, with a total membership well 
over 8,000. Miss Juliet Richardson, reporting for the com- 
mittee on junior clubs, stated that eight such clubs were doing 
active work. 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 


President—Mrs. Roger S. Warner. 
Vice-presidents—Mrs. John H. Cunningham and Mrs. J. Sidney Stone. 
Recording secretary—Mrs. Walter S. Williams. 

Corresponding secretary—Mrs. Joseph S. Leach 

Treasurer—Mrs. Theodore L. Storer. 

Directors—Mrs. Gurdon W. Gordon of Springfield, Miss Elsie M. West 
of New Bedford, Mrs. Sumner Smith of Lincoln, Mrs. Homer Gage of 
Worcester, Mrs. Lucien Taylor of Dover and Mrs. Frank A. Day, Jr. 
of Newton. 

Regional vice-presidents—Mrs. Frederick C. Rising of Newton Centre, 
Mrs. Alton Edes of Plymouth, Mrs. William Chisholm of Marblehead. 
Mrs. Robert B. Parmenter of Arlington and Mrs. George B. Churchill 
of Amherst. 

The luncheon, which followed the 
morning meeting, was held in the ballroom 
of the hotel, with Mrs. Warner acting as 
toastmistress. Special guests were Mrs. Wal- 
lace Campbell, president of the Rhode 
Island federation; Mrs. Fred S. Woods, 
president of the Maine federation; Mrs. 
Alden H. Vose, president of the Connecti- 
cut federation; Mrs. William H. Champlin, 
acting president of the New Hampshire 
federation; Miss Sylvia B. Windsor of 
Acushnet, who won the Massachusetts 
federation scholarship at the Massachusetts 
State College; Professor Arnold M. Davis 
of the State College; Mr. A. Kenneth 
Simpson, director of the Garden Center at 
Pittsfield, and Mr. Edward I. Farrington, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 

Following the luncheon, Mr. Benjamin 
Y. Morrison of the Bureau of Plant in- 
dustry in Washington, who sat at Mrs. 
Warner's right, gave an illustrated lecture 
on ‘‘New and Unusual Plants,”’ mention- 
ing many bulbs, perennials and shrubs 
which are not common in cultivation, but 
are worth getting acquainted with. 


Garden Club Convention in Ohio 


Over 360 persons attended the fifth annual convention of 
the Association of Garden Clubs in the Gallery of Fine Arts 
at Columbus. The flower show was planned and staged by 
Mrs. G. G. Thornburg of Columbus, general chairman of the 
convention, with the help of Mr. Mark Russell of the Colum- 
bus Art School. 

Every one who saw the combination of art and flowers 
carried away new ideas about flower show set-ups. The in- 
formal center tables had irregular covers of black and blue 
velvet, and still-life pictures were presented by the Dayton 
clubs, with living-flower pictures by Mr. G. H. Peosch of the 
State University and a collection of garden books, garden 
pottery and similar material. Seed pods, berried shrubs, frost- 
resistant flowers and evergreens had a part in the show. The 
show was used in part as a subject for lectures and discussions 
at the annual meeting, at the close of which many gardens 
were inspected on a trip arranged by the Columbus Landscape 
Association. 

Mrs. Silas B. Waters, the president, presented an annual 
message which aroused much enthusiasm. Mrs. Inez B. 
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Williams, a Columbus florist, aroused much interest by analyz- 
ing the arrangements in the flower show and united common 
sense and practical suggestions with many witty remarks. 
Many of the slides used by Mr. E. L. Taylor of Cincinnati 
in a lecture on “Sights and Insights for Garden Lovers’’ were 
made of Mrs. Waters’ garden. 


The New England Gladiolus Society 


The New England Gladiolus Society is now an incorpo- 
rated organization under the laws of Massachusetts. This an- 
nouncement was made at the annual meeting of the society 
held in Horticultural Hall, Saturday, November 2. This is 
the largest organization of the kind in the country with 3800 
members and publishes an annual year book, which has a 
very large circulation. 

The election of officers brought about several changes. 
Professor Mervyn J. Bailey of Boston University became 
president. Rev. G. Edgar Folk of Oakdale, who was president 
last year, was elected secretary to succeed Mr. Clark W. 
Brown of Ashland, who had resigned after a long term of 
active service. Mr. Mahlon R. Perry was made treasurer, and 





An exhibit of orchids set up by Mr. H. K. Dalton won the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society’s medal at the New Y ork show 


Mr. Francis M. Bibby, chairman of the board of trustees. 

The trophies and medals awarded at the gladiolus show 
were presented to the winners at this meeting, and an address 
was made by Mr. Edward I. Farrington, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Harvard Botanic Garden Changes 


Four greenhouses at the Harvard Botanic Garden of Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, are to be dismanteled and the 
rare plants, some of which date back to the time of Asa Gray, 
are being distributed to the Massachusetts State College, Wel- 
lesley College and the Boston Teachers’ College. Dr. Elmer 
D. Merrill, administrator of the botany collection at Harvard, 
has announced that the greenhouses are in such bad condition 
that the plants would be exposed to the Winter. The botani- 
cal garden is not to be abandoned, however. Funds that would 
otherwise be expended for maintaining the greenhouses will 
be used to improve the grounds and the collection of hardy 
plants. Frames will be kept for general propagation work, and 
new plants raised in them. 








NOW WE COME TO HOUSE PLANTS 


Gardening indoors presents new prob- 
lems — suggestions for meeting them 


ITH the coming of air-conditioned homes, there will 

\X / be a revival of interest in house plants. That is because 

the conditions for growing plants indoors will be much 

more favorable. Plants bought in a greenhouse and placed in a 

window garden where the usual type of heat is used often fail 

to thrive. Why? Simply because the atmosphere is entirely 

different. In the greenhouse the air is kept moist; in the aver- 
age living room it is likely to be extremely dry. 

The remedy is, of course, to provide some way of creating 
moisture. Before air-conditioned houses become the rule, the 
plan of setting pans of water on registers, stoves or radiators 
to provide constant evaporation may still be followed. There 
is, however, a better plan. Any tinsmith can readily make a 
long, wide, shallow box of tin or zinc with sides about two 
inches high. Such a box partially filled with pebbles may be 
set on a table or a shelf in the window. Then the pots may 
rest on the pebbles, no saucers being needed. The water which 
passes through the pots will percolate through the pebbles and 
gradually evaporate. This plan not only adds to the moisture 
supply in the room but also does away with the danger of 
getting water on the floors and window sills. 

All house plants need an abundance of water, but not too 
much. It is far better to give a thorough soaking every day 
or perhaps three times a week than to apply a little water each 
day. The plants are all the better for being allowed to dry out 
somewhat. If the soil is kept saturated with water it will turn 
sour and the plants will be ruined. At the same time, they 
never must be allowed to dry out to a point which causes 
them to droop. If begonias or cyclamens reach the drooping 
stage, many weeks will elapse before they recover. 

Likewise, it is important to avoid having water stand on 
the leaves. Begonias and cyclamen are almost certain to rot if 
their foliage remains wet. It is best to use some sort of appara- 
tus by which the soil in the pot can be watered without get- 
ting even a drop on the leaves. If the plants are not too large, 
the pots may be set in a pan of water, which will gradually 
soak into the soil and rise to the surface, causing the soil to 
take on a darker color and thus indicating that enough water 
has been given. 

In the case of many foliage plants, the leaves must be 
washed. These plants do not resent moisture like the others 
mentioned, but must be kept clean. Advice of this kind ap- 


plies to all of the foliage plants with large leaves, but espe- 
cially to rubber plants, the aspidistra, the sansevieria and the 
palms. They can be washed off with a sponge or with a soft 
cloth. It is well to use tepid water, but a little soap may be 
added if the leaves are very dusty. They should be rinsed off, 
however, with clear water. Unless this practice is followed, 
the pores will be closed by the accumulation of dust and dirt. 

Ferns like water, and should be sprinkled every day. The 
easiest way to do this work is to set the plants in the bathtub 
or in a laundry tub. Then there will be but little danger of 
wetting the floors or the furniture. Ferns are very likely to 
acquire scales, an insect pest which attaches itself to the mid- 
rib of the fronds. If the scales are allowed to multiply, they 
will eventually ruin the plants. It is not difficult, however, to 
keep the scale in control if the plants are sprinkled as has been 
suggested. Any scales which are seen at that time may easily 
be removed with a toothpick, although sometimes it may be 
necessary to apply a little oil to soften the scales. 

The plan sometimes recommended of using olive oil and 
other greasy substances on the foliage to make it shiny is 
altogether wrong. Any substance of this kind will surely 
harm the plants and should be avoided. After ferns have been 
sprinkled, they may be left in the tub and given a thorough 
watering. Some growers like to let the water gradually run 
into the tub until it overflows the rims of the pots. Then in 
four or five minutes the pots are removed, allowed to drain, 
and taken back to their permanent windows. 

Other plants which are improved by an occasional shower- 
ing may be treated in the same manner. It is an excellent plan 
to give all the plants a thorough drenching at least once a 
week. If care be taken to drive the water with some force 
against the under part of the leaves it will wash off lice, red 
spiders and whatever other insects may have collected on the 
foliage. At all times it is desirable to use water which is 
slightly warm, and care must be taken not to expose plants to 
the cold while they are wet. 


GROWING PLANTS IN WATER 


OUSE plants that will grow in water are a blessing to 

those who want something green and growing that will 

require little care. Such a plant is the Chinese evergreen, known 

botanically as Aglaonema modestum. This plant has a heavy 

jointed stalk and broad dark green leaves. It became popular 

a few years ago as a dish garden plant. It does remarkably well 
in water, in which it makes an upright growth. 








Ferns remain among the most useful and most desirable of house plants 





Another easy doer in water is an aroid vine with broad 
green leaves called Philodendron cordatum. In a conser- 
vatory and growing in earth this plant will climb to the 
roof over any rough surface, but in the house and grow- 
ing in water it makes a graceful vine for a wall pocket or 
some such location. In this class is Pothos aureus, a 
similar vine, with variegated leaves. Nephthytis liber- 
ica, another foliage plant, also grows very well in 
water. 

Everyone is acquainted with conventional plants 
found growing in this manner as, for instance, English 
ivy. [here are many forms of the ivy, ranging from the 
small-leaved varieties to large-leaved ones. The Wander- 
ing Jew does well in water, and it prefers a cool, light 
window to a hot, sunny one. 

Plants that tend to grow too spindly may be 
pinched back occasionally, to make them more bushy. 
The water ought to be changed occasionally. Clear 
glass can be used with some plants, like the Chinese 
evergreen, but English ivy discolors the water, and 
should be grown in opaque containers. Containers 
ought not to be kept in hot, sunny windows, or near 
radiators where the water will become too warm. 

















THE 1936 ALL-AMERICA ANNUALS 


Varieties which have proved their merit in 
many parts of the country the past season 


several new flowers—winners in the 1936 all-America 

selection made by expert growers in many parts of the 
country. In the roll of honor are annual flowers which were 
originated both in this country and abroad. As a result of the 
distinction that these novelties of 1936 have received they 
will be given prominent places in seed catalogues throughout 
the world. 

It is not surprising at all that an annual as serviceable in 
the garden as a petunia won the highest award, a gold medal. 
It is named Flaming Velvet and was originated in Holland. 
Observers have described the color variously as being either 
a rich and brilliant velvety blood-red or crimson, or a bril- 
liant velvety scarlet. The flowers run true in color and the 
plants may be used for bedding or in any one of numerous 
ways. 

Five annuals won the award of merit, the second highest 
prize given annual flowers. Topping the list is the cosmos 
Sensation Mixed, which comes in tones of pink and white. 
The plants grow four to six feet high but flower very early 
and the blooms are large in size averaging four to six inches 
across. In the garden, space the plants three or four feet apart. 
To get specimen blooms on long stems, which would be 
valuable for flower arrangements or exhibitions, keep all side 
buds pinched off. It is understood that seed is scarce this year. 

Again a nasturtium is in the winning column, the variety 
Golden Globe having won an award of merit. It is a dwarf 
double type making plants only nine to 12 inches high 
which are very compact. The flowers are sweet-scented, semi- 
double and golden yellow. In fact this variety is a sport from 
Golden Gleam. 

The petunia Dainty Lady, which won an award of merit, 
is likely to cause considerable excitement among garden fans 
because it has a new color in petunias which will be enhanced 
because the blooms are large, single and fringed. The body 
of the flower is a delicate golden yellow which is intensified 
by the fringed and fimbriated petals. The plants are compact and 
free-flowering throughout the Summer. Already this variety 
has won the award of merit of the Royal Horticulture So- 
ciety in England. 

An interesting variation among marigolds is found in the 
variety Hastings’ Dixie Sunshine, another award of merit 
winner. The fully double, golden yellow blooms look like 


Teo wheel of fortune spins and has brought honors to 





The new petunia, Rose Gem, is very dwarf and very blue 





Dainty Lady is yellow, a new color in petunias 


fringed chrysanthemums and they are borne in great pro- 
fusion. Their lasting qualities when cut are unusual and 
they lack the objectionable marigold odor. Gardeners in the 
North should be warned that this kind flowers two weeks 
later than Guinea Gold and Yellow Supreme and should, 
in fact, be started early in a frame or indoors. 

The final award of merit winner is the petunia Rose Gem, 
a dwarf compact type similar to Pink Gem of recent intro- 
duction but with Rose of Heaven color. The plants are dwarf 
and compact. Some variation is reported in the color and 
plant habit. 

Several other annual flowers have been found worthy in 
the trials this past season and have been given a special men- 
tion, as for instance the snapdragon Royal Rose. The plants 
are the half-dwarf type bearing exceptionally large flowers 
colored rose-cerise. This is not a rust-resistant variety but 
the color is exceptional, although slightly variable, and the 
plants have a long season of bloom. Another special- 
mention snapdragon coming from England, as did 
the first, is St. George, which is like Royal Rose in 
type but with flowers which are colored bronze-rose 
or coppery orange, with a deep apricot sheen and 
rose throat. 

A new giant-flowered aster of the type of Los 
Angeles, which is called El Monte, gained a special 
mention. The flowers have dainty interlaced plumy 
petals and are colored a glowing red or crimson. 

The petunia Improved Rose King, which gained 
special mention, ends the list of outstanding novel- 
ties. It is free flowering with large blooms colored 
rose. The plants have a loose habit of growth but 
the type is good. 

One must not assume that noteworthy annuals 
not on the list are of little value because not all 
novelties were entered in competition. The all- 
America selections, however, have been tested by a 
council, which has found them of merit. 

The current contest is the fourth since the first 
was initiated in 1932 by W. Ray Hastings of Geor- 
gia, a seedsman. The first year amateurs were some- 
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what reluctant to accept the decision of the judges, but 
more recently the public has come to realize that this enter- 
prise is national in scope and is invaluable. Many of the prize- 
winners in previous contests have won international fame as, 
for instance, the marigold Guinea Gold, nasturtium Golden 
Gleam, calendula Chrysantha and cosmos Orange Flare, all 
gold medal winners. The growers and hybridizers of the all- 
America novelties deserve high praise for the work that they 
have done. 


A NEW DWARF ENGLISH PINK 


ROM England comes a new annual dianthus from a firm 

long famous for its dianthus originations, which undoubt- 
edly will be widely grown by amateur gardeners during the 
coming year. It has been named Delight. The plants are dwarf 
enough, reaching about nine inches, so that they may be grown 
not only in the foreground of the border but in the rock 
garden. The habit is neat and erect and under average condi- 
tions the flowering period should extend from June to October. 
Individual blossoms measure an inch in diameter and although 
they are not borne in trusses they come in rapid succession on 
short spikes. 





Dixie Sunshine is a new marigold with blooms like those of fringed chrysanthemums 


THE AMELIA CHRYSANTHEMUM 


M Y experience with the chrysanthemum Amelia was ex- 
actly opposite to that of Miss Minnie Long Sloan of 
Kansas City, Mo. (Horticulture, October 15). 

I bought my plants from a Vermont nursery and planted 
them early in May two years ago. The plants were about 
two or three inches high and the weather so cold that I had 
to cover them with baskets to prevent their being frozen. 

They commenced to bloom about July 20 the first season 
and about the same date the past Summer and kept blooming 
into November. 

The plants grew from 15 to 18 inches, kept their sym- 
metrical shape and required no staking. I started picking them 
as soon as the blooming season began and I believe I have 
literally picked thousands of blooms. 

The plants were placed in direct sunshine—in rich soil 
to which I added commercial fertilizer, chicken droppings, 
wood and coal ashes—watered them freely and mulched them 
as soon as the hot days set in. : 

My plants have stood fierce heat and cold and dry Springs. 
All my friends who have visited my garden have gone away 
declaring that another Summer will see their gardens gay 
with Amelia. 

—Mary A. Homans. 
Amityville, N. Y. 
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THESE WONDERFUL FALL ROSES 


ROM all my rose friends come enthusiastic statements 

about the way roses are behaving on the wrong side of the 
usual frost line. As I write this, early in November, that best 
of all rose growers, Mrs. Harriet R. Foote, wants me to see 
what she has yet in bloom at Marblehead, Mass. Dr. Whit- 
man Cross, who does original work at his lovely garden in 
Chevy Chase, on the edge of Washington, is sure he has the 
“best ever.’’ That great lily man, William N. Craig, of Wey- 
mouth, Mass., tells what is happening for him. 

At “Breeze Hill,’ adjectives fail as one considers individual 
flowers yet remaining. To be sure, growth has almost ceased, 
and maturity—not frost—has finished the leaves on dog- 
woods and lindens, and even the grape leaves are down. Yet 
here come each day glorious buds; as, for example, the great, 
spreading flower of Comtesse Vandal, beating all catalogue 
descriptions as to color and everything else, the day before a 
bud of Texas Gold and another bud of Texas Centennial 
give a foretaste of what Texas may have for next year. 

One cluster of Mrs. R. M. Finch carried 39 flowers and 
buds, mostly flowers, of this exquisite light pink polyantha. 
I wonder why it has kept out of the commercial rose stream? 
It came to us April 18, 1927, from our Australian 
rose friend Harry Hazlewood, along with other 
most desirable immigrants — Daydream, Miss 
Marion Manifold, Nora Cunningham, Scorcher. 
All these got into commerce, but seemingly Mrs. 
R. M. Finch impressed no one except that shrewd 
grower, Wallace Pierson, who has made a “‘killing”’ 
with it, I understand, by blooming it for the New 
York cut-flower market, finding as he went along 
that it was fragrant as well as lovely. Yet I remem- 
ber that Earl Mann showed me at least a half-acre 
of it between the greenhouses serving the Hill Floral 
Products Company at Richmond, Ind., where it 
occupied a place held by no other rose. None of the 
new Poulsen roses have the color or the charm of 
this friend, of which the original plant is doing 
business at ‘Breeze Hill,’’ as just stated. 

These days I see fine buds of Warrawee, which 
came to us as a hybrid between Rev. F. Page-Roberts 
and Padre, June 11, 1928, with another group of 
Australian treasures. It has since been patented 
(which looks all wrong to me), and is a glorious 
light pink rose with enormous pointed buds, and 
many of them. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


FORCING RANUNCULUS BULBS 


OME ranunculus bulbs are hardy, but others should be 
lifted in the Fall and stored in sand in the root cellar or 
any other cool and fairly dry place. In the Spring the semi- 
hardy types may be planted out-of-doors in the rock garden 
or flower-beds that are well drained. They like a medium 
sandy soil that is fairly rich in humus. 

Some of the newer hybrids make very fine forcing subjects 
but care should be taken not to afford too high temperatures 
or the results will be disastrous. Ranunculus for forcing 
should be potted in three-quarter-size pots or pans in a com- 
post as recommended above, well watered, and then placed 
in a cool greenhouse until the young growths appear. Then 
they can be given a little higher temperature, but not over 
60 degrees at any time as a night temperature. Sometimes 
mildew affects the bulbs, but a light, dusting of flowers of 
sulphur will correct the fungus. Aphis is also troublesome but 
fumigation and spraying with a recognized nicotine fumi- 
gant and a nicotine insecticide solution will control this pest. 


—John S. Doig. 
Beverly Farms, Mass. 








THE QUESTION OF WINTER PROTECTION 


Some plants require a heavy covering while 
some need none at all — a subject to study 


they have soft roots which are in danger of rotting. Fox- 

gloves and hollyhocks are in this class. Any covering given 
them should be very thin and the important point is to see that 
all water is drained away. Some of the perennials ought to be 
cut down to the ground, while others may be left with their 
tops standing. Among the former are hardy asters, bocconias, 
boltonias, delphiniums, gaillardias, heleniums, hollyhocks, 
liatris and peonies. 

Nature supplies a rough-and-ready mulch in the form of 
leaves, but they are not always satisfactory. Oak leaves are the 
best, because they do not become water soaked and freeze. They 
make an excellent covering if applied lightly. Soft leaves, like 
those from maples, are likely to become frozen into a solid mat 
which will exclude air and do more harm than good. Few 
perennial plants can survive the Winter if they remain under a 
coating of ice for many weeks. That is one reason why a bed or 
border should always be elevated sufficiently so that surface 
water will run off. 

Of course, leaves of all kinds are likely to blow about unless 
held in place in some way. A few evergreen branches placed 
over them are useful. As a matter of fact, evergreen branches in 
themselves make an excellent covering. They may be used alone 
to advantage if enough of them can be obtained. In many places 
both leaves and evergreens are none too plentiful, and garden- 
ers find it necessary to look for a substitute, 

In the case of hollyhocks, all the growth should be removed 
except the very smallest leaves. If there are any young leaves on 
the delphiniums, however, they should be left. Only the 
flowering shoots should be removed from the foxgloves and 
campanulas. The Japanese and Siberian irises may be cut 
back to a foot. Bearded irises should be cut back to within 
six inches of the ground. 

Tritomas or redhot pokers are not very hardy. In some sec- 
tions they will live through the Winter, but it is often best to 
lift them before the ground freezes and to plant them in a 
coldframe or to store them in soil in a cool cellar until the 
coming of Spring. Wherever they are stored, there should be 
soil around the roots and the tops should be cut back to six 
inches. 

Salvia patens, which is one of the 
best of the blue salvias, may be 
wintered in a coldframe, and garden 
makers who grow four-o’clocks, 
usually grown as annuals, will find 
it an interesting experiment to dig 
them up and winter the roots in the 
cellar, packing soil around them. 
When the plants are set out again 
the following Spring they will make 
surprising growth and produce hun- 
dreds of flowers. 

In sections where difficulty is 
found in wintering delphiniums, 
garden makers will do well to scrape 
away the earth to a depth of an inch 
around each plant, filling in this 
little excavation with sharp sand or 
sifted coal ashes. A little extra pro- 
tection in the way of litter or peat 
moss may be added. This plan is 
particularly to be recommended 
wherever slugs abound, and where 
plants have a tendency to rot at the 
surface of the ground. 


S they of the perennials need practically no covering, because 





Metal collars which have been found useful in the 
Winter protection of roses 


The Protection of Trees 


HRUBS and trees which have been set out this Fall 
naturally are not very well anchored in the soil. If they 
happen to be in a very exposed place, where they are likely 
to be whipped by the wind, it will be wise to drive stakes 
into the ground and fasten the shrubs or trees to them. The 
earth around the base should be mounded up a few inches 
to prevent water from standing over the roots. A light mulch 
of leaves, poultry-house litter or peat moss may be added, 
but the litter should not be put on until the ground is frozen, 
because otherwise it might make a very acceptable lodging 
house for field mice. 

Evergreens will need additional protection, particularly 
in late Winter, when the sun becomes strong. Excellent pro- 
tection is furnished by pine boughs set up in the ground or 
tied loosely to the branches. The purpose is to protect the 
plants from severe winds and from the hot sunshine. Some- 
times rhododendrons are protected by a frame of rough boards 
or by burlap stretched between stakes. 

Perhaps the most important point in the Wintering of 
evergreens, and especially broad-leaved evergreens like rhodo- 
dendrons, is the application of water in great abundance at 
this season or before the ground freezes hard. Enough water 
should be given so that the soil will be soaked to a depth of 
several feet. This is because evergreens throw off moisture 
all through the year and must have a supply at their roots 
in Winter as well as in Summer. It is neglect of this matter 
which accounts for many failures with rhododendrons, laurel 
and other evergreens. 


Collars Aid in Covering Roses 

Shang of losing hybrid tea roses through winterkilling. 
Mr. H. U. Holzer of Hyde Park, Mass., has devised a 

method of protection which has worked very well. 

Previously, when protecting with leaves and straw, mice 
have regularly taken their toll. To cover properly with earth 
requires moving a countryside. 

Mr. Holzer has made conical collars of metal, nine inches 
high, 12 inches in diameter at the top and 16 inches at the 
bottom. These nest compactly for Summer storage. The 
illustration shows how they are set. Three or four shovels 
of earth fill each one, and no Winter rains or thaws can wash 
it away. The soil is heaped up on the 
top, so that there will be no hollow 
to hold water. 

After hard frost, or before, leaves 
are piled around the collars and over 
the tops, being held down with any- 
thing convenient: sticks, old pea 
brush, and large-size dead annuals. 

Mr. Holzer says that if he were 
to make others, he would reduce the 
diameters to ten and 14 inches, or 
perhaps nine and 13 inches. The 
material used was Nos. 18 to 24 
galvanized iron. 

In the northernmost states some 
amateurs go so far as to surround 
each bed with a frame and fill in with 
soil, and later cover the bed with a 
slanting board roof. Probably such 
labor could be avoided, however, by 
digging the bushes and burying them 
in a well-drained trench. Even where 
Winters are not severe, some ama- 
teurs follow this practice, saying that 
it is much easier than bringing in soil 
and carrying it away in the Spring. 
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FORMS OF THE FORMOSA LILY 


ILIUM FORMOSANUM is now attracting much at- 
tention as a hardy garden plant. Blooming from early 
September until frost it winds up the lily season with a 
magnificent flourish. Yet something needs to be learned about 
its habits. Raised from seed it is a variable species. At its best 
the stems attain a height of six feet or more and bear as many 
as seven or eight pure white trumpet lilies, which resemble 
L. regale in form, but are more constricted. A 

The coloring on the outside of the trumpet varies from 
pure white to wine purple, the number of flowers varies from 
one to several and the height of the stem varies considerably. 
The slender, purple-brown stems are clothed with narrow 
grass-like leaves of dark lustrous green, which, crowded near 
the base, become sparse and shorter as they ascend the stem. 
It has proved satisfactorily hardy at Geneva, although it is 
safer to mulch young seedlings the first Winter. 

Discovered as long ago as 1858 in northern Formosa and 
introduced into cultivation at various times, it did not be- 
come established in England until 1912. In 1918 E. H. 
Wilson sent seeds to the Arnold Arboretum, which resulted 
in its introduction into American gardens. This lily is more 
generally known in this country as L. philippinense formo- 
sanum, but it has recently been accorded specific rank by 
English authorities and gardeners should welcome the simpler 
name. 

This form is sometimes called Wilson’s variety to distin- 
guish it from the dwarf alpine variety known as Price’s 
variety, introduced into England from Mount Morrison in 
Formosa by W. R. Price. This form grows from one to two 
feet high and bears one to three pure white, long, slender, 
much constricted trumpets that are less attractive to some 
than Wilson’s variety. Price’s variety blooms in late July 
and early August soon after Princeps and ripens seed before 
frost at Geneva. It is as hardy or hardier than the type. 

Both are easily raised from seed and will bloom the second 
year, and if started early in the greenhouse, some will flower 
the first season. Both acquire mosaic readily, the symptoms 
are very plain and the plants severely injured by the disease. 
Asiatic seedsmen are now offering seeds of selected strains 
of Wilson’s variety which are said to give a higher propor- 
tion of pure white flowers than unselected seeds. L. formo- 
sanum must not be confused with L. formosum of the florists, 
which is a variety of L. longiflorum, the Easter lily. 


—G. L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


HABITS OF THE ORANGECUP LILY 


N the September 1 Horticulture Wilmot T. Cox com- 
mented upon the shyness of the lovely orangecup lily, 
Liltum philadelphicum, and its habit of growing where one 
is not likely to look for it. I think the elusiveness of the lily 
is due to the conditions which it requires for growth. Unlike 
most of our native lilies it prefers rather dry, sandy and 
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sunny situations to moist, shady woodlands. This habit 
causes it to grow along the edges of woods and in open fields. 
Here it is easily seen and immediately becomes the prey of 
passers-by. These people are usually not content with the 
flower but pull up the bulb. For this reason the lily is becom- 


ing very scarce along frequented roads. 


However, in favorable secluded spots the lily grows plenti- 
fully. I have seen large numbers of it growing along a rail- 
road cut through the mountains. Ordinarily one would hardly 
think of this fully exposed and comparatively dry place as 
the favorite haunt of a dainty lily. Nevertheless, here it grows 
while in adjacent seemingly more desirable locations it is 
entirely absent or rare. 

Along the sides and bottom of this railroad embankment 
these lilies range from 12 to about 36 inches in height and 
have from one to three blossoms. Their bulbs are small, 
consisting of many small, loosely arranged, bulb-like scales. 
They lie only about two inches deep and are imbedded in 
black gritty soil consisting chiefly of cinders and coal dust. 

It is possible that the conditions in this unusual place are 
really ideal. Here, even though the spot is exposed to full 
sunshine and freezing winds the lilies are protected. The 
surrounding heavy growth of plants, chiefly sweet fern and 
low-bush blueberries not only protect the stems but also 
keep the bulbs and roots cool in Summer. In the Winter 
their leaves make a thick mulch. Then the gritty nature of 
the soil assures perfect drainage. At any rate, L. philadelphi- 
cum likes it here, for it not only flowers well but sets seeds 
freely. 

—Amelia E. Landenberger. 
East Orange, N. J. 


NATIVE PLANTS AT HOME 


| Scat the comments in the July 15 Horticulture 
questioning two statements in the writer’s article of March 
15, I have conferred with others as to their experience in the 
cultivation of calochortus and its persistency. Transporting 
the native soil with the bulbs, planting at the same depth, 
exposure to full sun, good drainage or even with the same 
natural rains, apparently give no different result. There is 
practically no rain between June and October, which gives 
a period of dry rest. One successful grower uses home soil, 
adobe, well mixed with shale rock or macadam screenings. 
He holds that drainage is the fundamental. This formula is 
used for all classes even to the difficult brilliant vermillion 
Calochortus kennedyi, native of our southern desert. More 
remarkable is this because of the alkalinity of its native soil. 

Others use various soil and a grit. In the common group, two 
to five years of blooming seem to be the span. Varying in this 
period, the bulbs die out. Those growing the calochortus any 
length of time have been either raising from seed or getting 
new bulbs. The definite data may be limited but together 
with the many who once had the calochortus but lost it, 
indicate, if not conclusively, that the bulbs do not persist. 

The venustus group begins to flower the third year from 
seed. One reports a C. weedi bulb, labeled, now eight years 
from seed that did not bloom until the sixth year. Some 
raise the bulbs in pots or flats and thus control the resting 
period. The writer has been growing the calochortus both 
from seed and collected bulb for some 20 years. Like many 
other bulbous things, just when you think you have solved 
the culture conditions, it disappears. Loss and disappearance 
of bulbs may not be a lack of congenial conditions but the 
limit of the life span. Bulbs have a trick of going dormant or 
going blind. Some observe that whenever it throws a full 
seed pod, the bulb disappears. Whatever is the answer, the 
calochortus is beautiful and well worth having if only for 
a brief stay. 

—George B. Furniss. 

Oakland, Cal. 
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TWO UNUSUAL ALYSSUMS 


To alyssums are rather unpopular plants in my garden, 
for their presence requires considerable explanation. Un- 
informed visitors who see them in flower almost invariably 
mistake them for mustard strayed in from the neighboring 
fields, which, it must be admitted, is rather more effective and 
showy. Two rare newcomers, from seed substituted in a for- 
eign order, have proved so delightful that they are well worth 
growing even in competition with the whole race of mustards. 

The smaller of these is Alyssum borzeanum, which appar- 
ently was introduced some years ago by Siindermann, but is 
still practically unknown. In its early stages it looks so much 
like A. ideaum that I am continually confusing the two species 
as they grow side by side in the nursery bed. The only real 
distinction is that the leaves of A. borzeanum are more 
rounded, slightly larger,-and perhaps more silvery,—details 
that require comparison of the two plants. The older speci- 
mens are more erect, perhaps two inches in height, but still 
making a small close mat of silvered woody branches and 
leaves a quarter-inch long. Only when A. borzeanum is in 
bloom is it really distinct: just as the other alyssums are fad- 
ing it puts forth prostrate branches half a foot long, set with 
two-inch vertical spikes of flowers decidedly more effective 
than those of A. tde@um, which in my opinion are tolerable 
for only a few days at the height of bloom. 

The other species is somewhat mysterious. It came to me as 
A. creticum, but except for brief mention by Farrer, books 
and catalogues (other than ‘Index Kewensis’’) completely 
ignore it. Whatever the true name may be, the plant is some- 
what similar to A. saxatile, but infinitely superior, as the lat- 
ter is a really troublesome plant here, inclined to winterkill 
and shy about flowering. The gray leaves of A. creticum are 
nearly half as broad as long, and rather deeply lobed. The 
flower stems are slender and almost graceful, while the blos- 
soms do not open very widely, so that they have a tubular 
appearance, with deeply cleft petals. After a shower the plant 
has the appearance of a golden fountain, and has been par- 
ticularly charming just above the white mats of Achillea 
serbica. 

Although not at all particular, it loves a rich heavy soil, in 
which a yearling plant will make a mound two feet across and 
a foot high. It sets a heavy crop of seed, and then begins 
blooming again, continuing without pause until frozen. 
Pruning back after the first bloom, while desirable for neat- 
ness, is fatal to the second crop, which appears on the old 
flower stems. Although it is very definitely no plant for the 
small rock garden, as it becomes better known it should sup- 
plant completely the popular Gold Dust. 

—C. R. Worth. 
Groton, N. Y. 


TREATMENT FOR MOLES 


GROW several hundred lilies in my borders, and have tried 

many things to protect my bulbs from moles. I have 
found the garden hose my best aid. I put the hose in a run, 
then watch to see where the water first appears, then I change 
to another run and shortly a much bedrabbled mole slowly 
crawls out. The water in the runs causes the dirt to settle 
down again so the air does not reach the roots of the plants 
and I find my borders do not suffer as much as they did before 
I used this method. 

Two years ago, in November, I noticed a mound of earth 
under our catalpa tree. I dug down and filled it up with soil, 
stamping as hard as I could. The next morning the mound 
appeared again. This time I fastened the hose to our hot water 
tap as the water was boiling. This must have been the moles’ 
Winter quarters, for we have had only two tunnels in our 
yard since. 

—AMrs. Cecil Corwin Johnson. 
Le Claire, lowa. 
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The FIRST Step Towards 
a Better Lawn and 


Garden in 1936 





a . Co., Baltimore, The first step is improvement of the 
EE, anh papcatad seo2 soil. If the ground is not yet frozen 
a. ee ens where you live, you may take this first 
Organic Matter ........:- 91.67 step now — and help relieve next 
Total Nitrogen (N)...”. 3.52 Spring’s rush of garden work. Simply 
ey eae ita 28 apply Florida Humus. It will improve 
Calcium (Oa0) .......... 1.95 soil structure, increase the water hold- 
Water holding capacity . . .530.64 


ing capacity of the soil, and supply a 


*Very slightly acid. 7 is neutral. : vs . 
source of organic nitrogen which, 


Distributors: gradually released, helps nourish your 
BALTIMORE. T™Plement Co. ants for years. Less acid than other 
posTon: Miller Richardson & Co “organics,” it will not sour the soil. 

Joseph Breck & Sons, orp. Ask your nearest distributor, listed at 
BRISTOL syyod Howell Nurseries left, for booklet and complete in- 
CINGINNATY: E.J. Smith Oo. formation. 


The J. Chas. McOullough Co. 
CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
DETROIT: Terminal Sales Corp. 
JACKSONVILLE: 

gocipenvilie Landscape Co. 


NEW YOR 
wie umpp & Walter Co. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH: 
Beckert Seed & Bulb Co. 
: W. E. Barrett Oo. 


8 : ‘St. Louis Seed Co. 
Ww ASHINGTON 

Balderson & Oo., Inc. 
WILMINGTON 

Franklin J. Murphey 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


Mined and Manufactured by 
Florida Humus Co., Zellwood, Fla. 
Sales Office: 141 Milk St., Boston 
















NOW IS THE TIME 


to consider scale eradication . . . spraying can be most 
thoroughly, economically and effectively done during the 
mild weather of the dormant season. 







Clean up your evergreens, shrubs and vines as well as 
deciduous trees with 


Wilsons SCALE-O 


It will kill off scale and at the same time eradicate larvae 
and adults of many other important insects as well as pre- 
vent over-wintering of insect eggs. Wilson’s SCALE-O 
has been proven through many season’s use . . . is enthusi- 
astically endorsed by estate superintendents, park officials, 
florists and nurserymen. Complete dilutions and instruc- 
tions on every container —or in our SCALE-O folder 
mailed on request. 














PLANT 
SPRAY 


“Nilson’s 
O. K. 












TRADE MARK REG. 











is still the favored plant spray on America’s leading estates 
as well as among thousands of commercial growers. It is 
invaluable at this season as a general spray in the green- 
house. Conceded the safest and most effective spray for use 
under glass. Write for Wilson’s O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
folder and prices. Packed half-pints to 50 gallon drums. 


CndrewMitaon 
Dept. E-11 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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SOLAR V-BAR 


GREENHOUSES 
LN Conservatories, Solariums 
Solar Slat Shades, etc. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


V - 
onesies Manufactured and Built by 


van. LUTTON COMPANY INC: 
267 Kearney Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Just a Reminder 


To tell you that we are going strong on furnishing some 
very CHOICE PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX and 
HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS. Then our stock 
of ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS — RHODODEN- 
DRONS — AZALEAS — ORNAMENTAL SHADE 
TREES and SHRUBS are among the best. WE will 
gladly supply A SINGLE PLANT or A DOZEN 
CARLOADS. Catalog. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 








TREES 


All sizes and varieties—planted wherever you want them—at prices 
that are worthwhile investigating. 
Estimates and Expert Advice Without Obligation 
avity Work — Pruning — Fertilizing 
WHITE & FRANKE,INC. 
30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. Asp. 4204-4205 














For your Fall planting 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 





RE STORATION OF c couon IAL 


WILLIAMSBURG VA. 








AUTHENTIC STORY AND PICTURES OF THE 
MOST REMARKABLE RESTORATION IN AMERICA «4 


SIDNEY NICHOLS SHURCLIFF 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
BEACON ST, BOSTON MASS. 





A Style for Every Purpose 
Attractive, convenient, incons 
Beautiful gray. 
garden picture. erasible. 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


HOWARD HAMMITT 














TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR STARTS JANIS 


picuous. 
color blends with 


654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 





= 












>>, Giant Dahlia-Howered 


4 Packets AO¢ 


THE FOUR BEST COLORS 
Scarlet, Yellow, Lavender, Rose 
Burpee’ [a A great bargain in Giant Dahlia- 

Flowered Zinnias. Largest, loveliest 
Zinnias. 4 full size Pkts. (reg. 15c 
size) one each of 4 best colors (regu- 


Seeds | 
Grow 
i lar value 60c) postpaid for only 10c. 
, | €——-Seed Catalog FREE 


Giant Hybrids 


For House Culture 







3 for $1.50 postpaid 


Cultural Directions Free 
with each order 


Describes every vegetable and flower 
worth growing. Hundreds of illus- 
trations. A valuable Book free. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
280 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 











Burpee’s | AMARYLLIS 


Mammoth Bulbs, 60¢ each 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL 8Q., BOSTON 
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FLOATING-HEART A BAD PEST 


HE floating-heart, Nymphoides peltatum, is growing in a 
pond on the campus of Connecticut State College at 
Storrs. This plant was introduced by the late Professor A. 
G. Gulley along with some water lilies. The water lilies did 
not survive the ravages of ducks and muskrats, but the float- 
ing-heart soon established itself. For the first few years, the 
pond with the patches of floating-heart, with their glossy 
green leaves and vivid yellow flowers, was very beautiful. 

During the past several years efforts have been made to 
control the growth with chemical weed killers and by mow- 
ing several times during the Summer, but all efforts have been 
unsuccessful. The water was drawn off during one Winter, 
but even freezing did not kill the plants or seeds. 

During the early Summer the under-water mower was used 
every two weeks but owing to the high labor cost for mow- 
ing and due to the fact that the growth could not be materially 
checked, mowing was abandoned and the floating-heart has 
grown vigorously since that time. 

Now the pond is again being mowed. The growth will 
be floated ashore and carted away so that when ice forms, the 
skating will not be spoiled by plant growth. 

The introduction of the floating-heart into the duck pond 
is an example of what may occur when an exotic plant gains 
a foothold in new surroundings. The plant itself, in foliage 
and flower, is beautiful. In small patches, it adds to the 
attractiveness of a body of water, but when it covers the 
entire surface, it ceases to be an added attraction. 


HARDY BEGONIAS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Roving Gardener mentions the hardy begonia in 

Horticulture of October 15. I should like to say a few 
words, too, for this uncommon but superb plant. In my 
garden outside Philadelphia, it has proven absolutely hardy, 
having come with flying colors through an exceptionally 
cold Winter two or three years ago, when the thermometer 
dropped to far below zero for several days at a time. Two 
other gardeners in the neighborhood, who grow the begonia 
in front of rhododendrons, report the same success. 

The plants, when they make their bow in Spring, are 
extremely tiny and hard to see. I think they so frequently 
disappear not because they are tender, but because the gar- 
dener destroys them at this time, by mistake. Hardy begonias 
multiply rapidly. The original four plants, after three years, 
are now surrounded by perhaps 50 descendants. They ask 
no particular care—shade from burning sun, leaf mold and 
sand in the soil, and water during very dry Summer weather. 
The shining bright pink flower clusters, which appear from 
early Summer until frost, are exquisite and last for a long 
time in water. 

I consider this handsome and amenable plant, with its 
tremendous and striking foliage a most important garden 
subject, and an excellent substitute for ferns. 


—NMarjorie Narrell Sulzer. 
Cheyney, Pa. 


IMPATIENS FOR A SHADY CORNER 


|B ven SIR—I wonder if many of your readers know 
what a useful bedding plant that little impatiens is. 
The family name is perennial balsam. In one garden we have 
two shady banks on either side of the Summer house, and 
have tried in vain to find something that would grow and 
give color in the Summer months. Then we tried the impa- 
tiens with wonderful results. Raised from seed in the green- 
house, they are put out as tiny plants in the Spring on these 
banks, where they bloom all Summer long—a mass of differ- 
ent shades of pink, mixed with forget-me-nots. They are 
lovely. 
—Mrs. L. S. Tuckerman. 

Nahant, Mass. 
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How to Prepare 
Your Garden 
For Winter 


When is the proper time to prepare your 
garden for Winter? Before the ground is 
frozen, or after? Do low temperatures, or 
alternating high and low temperatures, 
cause winter-kill? What mulch offers insu- 
lation against both heat and cold? 


The answers to these questions, and a host 
of others of vital interest to every garden 
lover, are found in the folder, ‘““How to Pre- 
pare Your Garden for Winter.” Be sure to 
weet a copy. It is free. Write for your copy 


pie MOSS 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising and Research Dept. 


15S JOHN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Burpee’s 
wee! 


Peas 
6 PKTS. for 25c 


(Regular Value 60c} 


A lovely coilection of six 
beautiful named Sweet Peas 
including King White, Mar- 
garet Atlee Improved (rose- 
ink). Fiery Cross (scarlet-cerise), 

rilliant Rose, Powerscourt (lavender), 
and Blue Bird. (mid-blue). Special Offer: One full- 
size separate pkt. each of these six choice Sweet Peas 
(value 60c) sent postpaid for only 25c. Burpee’s New 
Garden Book FREE. Write for your Book today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 428 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


























A Garden Note Book 
r One that is different 
“Inside My Garden Gate” 


Invaluable to you or a Lovely Gift 
See Horticulture—Oct. 15-—Page 466 
Price $1.50 awk Mail 10c extra 

TIMER 


Harold Senet Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





Arenaria stricta 
Introduced by 


Mitchell Nurseries, Inc. 
BARRE, VT. Dept. H. 


Described with 600 other Alpines in 
our free “Rock Garden Catalog” 

















FOR AUTUMN SOWING 


a4, now is ee oo to sow seeds of 

an remurus species, 

with Fringed Gentians, Trailing Arbu- 

tus, and others that need Winter’s — 
for starting. Unique catalog. Dept. B 


REX. D. PEARCE MERCHANTVILLE 
A GARDEN GIFT 


For the man or woman who has a garden, there can 
be no finer gift than the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
America’s premier garden monthly. A useful gift 
that will bring renewed pleasure every month. 
Thriftily priced at $2.00 per year,—two years or 
two subscriptions, $3.50. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 











Do Not Fail to Include in Your 
1935-36 Lecture Program 


Bulbs for the Home Garden 
and views of the 
International Flower Show 
Fiora 1935 — Holland 
Many Agfa color plate illustrations 


N W. EDMINSTER 


ALLE 
East Freetown Massachusetts 





HORTICULTURE 
PERSIAN IRIS FOR EARLY BLOOMS 


S we try to prolong the season of interest in the garden | 


as late into the Autumn as possible by shrubs with bril- 
liant fruit and foliage, so we should anticipate the Spring by 
every possible bulb and vine and shrub. Among the earliest 
bulbs to flower is one that is not easily to come by nor cheap 
when found but which gives pleasure out of all proportion to 
the difficulty involved in acquiring it. This is Jris persica, the 
Persian iris. The flowering of this iris precedes that of J. reticu- 
lata in this locality. The blossom on the short stem is of 
startling beauty for the color is a cold blue-green striped with 
purple and gold. Since I never have more than three or four 
blooms, I like to put them in a tiny fragile glass etched with 
gold and they scent the room with a warm violet fragrance. I 
find them both more fragrant and less stiff and rigid than /. 
reticulata. They apparently revel in warm, clay soil. The roots 
are bulbous and they belong to the Juno section of the great 
genus iris. 

The culture is very simple. They should be planted two 
inches deep as soon as ripe, which is the latter part of July, 
in a sunny well-drained location in limestone soil and given 
the same treatment as tulips or hyacinths. There is one spot 
in this country, in southern Pennsylvania, where a small 
plantation of these bulbs has persisted and increased for many 
years. I know of no other place where they are found. 


—Helen M. Sharpe. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


BLUE SCILLAS IN EARLY SPRING 


B Bicoer aps scillas carry the genuine blue color through the 
early months when blue is almost entirely absent. Scilla 
bifolia, first to bloom, comes in February if it is planted in a 
sheltered sunny nook. Otherwise it usually appears early in 
March on any sunny day. Twin leaves distinguish the species 
from its cousins. 

S. sibirica, the one most commonly planted, is very effec- 
tive in large plantings. Its color is a real heavenly blue and if 
the location is suitable, it gradually increases. 

S. pratensis, still very uncommon in spite of its very com- 


mendable features, has gentian-blue flowers with delicious | 


fragrance, coming late in April and lasting into May. It is a 
very real treasure. 
S. bifolia and S. pratensis have whitish bulbs, while S. 








stbirica’s are usually a dull purple. I find that those of S. pra- | 


tensis usually have bulblets in the making attached to the 
bulbs when received. 

Scilla culture is easy but it is well to remember that most 
small bulbs will rot in heavy wet soil. One should give them 
a pinch of sand to sit on and a friable soil. 


—Theodor C. Thomson. 


| Belmont, Mass. 


ORIGIN OF THE MONKEY PUZZLE 


R. ANTHONY ’S interesting article on the monkey 
puzzle (Horticulture, October 15), calls to mind my 
endeavors some years ago to get at the origin of this odd 
name, when I was writing a book on “Trees and Shrubs of 
California Gardens.’’ As court of last resort I wrote to Kew 


| about it and the authorities there gave me the following ver- 


| sion of the term’s genesis: 


The name originated on the Pencarrow estate in Cornwall, 
in the early 1800’s. At that time the species was such a rarity 
that it drew many visitors for a sight of it. The story goes 
that one day an admiring caller remarked, “It would puzzle 
a monkey to climb that tree.’’ The owner’s fancy was 
caught by the idea and monkey puzzle the tree was thence- 
forth called. 

—Charles Francis Saunders. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
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A COMPLETE STOCK OF 
—- — 
lime-Lested 


For Fall Planting 


Send for our new catalog —lists hundreds 
of plants, trees, and shrubs tested in New 
England conditions. 


Plants — Planning —- Planting — our well- 
rounded service is always available without 
obligation to you. 


Ask for a Landscape Adviser to call. 


BAY STATE 
NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
North Abington & Framingham, Mass. 
AAAAAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 





CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 














GET MORE BUSINESS 
Use Post-Card Ads! 


You can now illustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself—all on a simple, inexpen 
sive little machine called the 


Elliott CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal cards 
You have no cuts to buy or 
type to set. Nurseries are 
rapidly discovering the big re- 
sults from post-card mes- 
sages sent to customers 
and prospects. Time and 
money saving, too, for 
other businesses. 

Write aT 


NOW ;: 
for thein- 
teresting 
Cardver- @ 
tiser 
story. No 
obliga- 3 
tion. Ad- 
dress — 
THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
123 ALBANY STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











KINTZGARDENS 


N WAY TO GROW 
WILD PLANTS, 
FLOWERS, SEDUMS, 
EVERGREENS, BULBS, 
PICTURE WINDOWS 
Write for Pamplet. 
-F-KINTZGARDEN 
GUILFORD, CONN 








Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 
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“PLANNED PROGRAM” | 


eare forestalis 


DEADLY Borers 


Above you see the European Elm 
Bark Beetle (Scolytus multistri- 
atus) and the galleries made in 
the inner bark and outer sapwood 
of the trees it attacks. The small 
brown beetle (1/10" long) makes 
the main galleries and the grow- 
ing grubs the picturesque spread- 
ing side galleries. It is significant 
that this insect—carrier of the 
deadly Dutch Elm Disease — 
exists ONLY in SICKLY Trees. 


THE European Elm Bark 
Beetle, carrier of the dread Dutch 
Elm Disease, is one of a large group 
of “borers” —including the Hickory 
Bark Beetle, Fruit Bark Beetle, Two- 
Lined Chestnut Borer, Brown Birch 
Borer, and Hemlock Borer—which 
girdle and kill many valuable trees. 
“~y While difficult tocombat, because 
they work under cover and are 
not easily detected, science knows 
that though these insects may 
feed temporarily in healthy trees, 
they cannot carry out their life cycle 
in them. < Such pests are best dealt 
with through preventive measures 
such as feeding, spraying and sani- 
tation — integral parts of Bartlett 
“PLANNED PROGRAM” care. Feed 
NOW, followed by sanitation and 
spraying later. © Tree Sanitation— 
The Bartlett Way—checks the spread 
of the Dutch Elm Disease. An Author- 
ity has recently stated that a Sani- 
tation Program is equally or more 
important in this respect than thede- 
struction of diseased elms by sum- 
mer scouting parties. ““ For PLAN- 
NED PROGRAM Folder and Special 
Bulletin on Dutch Elm Disease, ad- 
dress Dept. “’F.11” 


When grubs of the deadly 
Hemlock Borer get in the 
bark, tree-tops die and 
branches wither. Correct 
diagnosis makes possible 
the cutting and burning of 
infected parts before the 
borers spread — another 
provision of ‘PLANNED 
PROGRAM” Service. 


The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 
Tree ea Main Office 


Bartlett serves clients through 19 strategically located 

Offices and through 65 newly appointed Authorized 

Agents. Write us tor the address of the Bartlett 
Representative nearest you. 


BARTLET) 





HORTICULTURE 
THE LAWN IN WINTER 


HE old plan of covering lawns with manure in the Autumn 

is seldom followed now. It had some advantage when 
manure was plentiful, adding nourishment when the ground 
was not frozen and producing a green lawn in the Spring. On 
the other hand, it was very likely to introduce many weed seeds 
and, of course, was unsightly. 

As a matter of fact, a well-established lawn needs no cover- 
ing, especially if the grass has been allowed to grow for several 
weeks in the Autumn without being cut. Of course, no harm is 
done by using material like peat moss or leaf mold, but it is far 
more necessary to have the lawn properly drained so that water 
will not stand upon it, and to prevent its being tramped over 
by human beings and animals when soft. A lawn should not 
be walked upon even when covered with heavy frost. 


FORCING WITLOOF CHICORY 


pS font chicory is the salad which appears in res- 
taurants as French endive. Many gardeners grow plants, 
which are stored in cool cellars with the coming of Winter. 
Plants may be purchased, however, and half a dozen roots 
will give a surprisingly large amount of salad material which 
may be forced in a warm cellar. The roots should be planted 
in boxes of earth, with the tops just even with the surface of 
the soil. Something is gained by covering the tops with three 
or four inches of sand. 

The chicory should be kept covered with a box having 
holes for ventilation, unless it is being grown in a dark corner 
of the cellar. A moderate amount of water should be given, 
but the soil should not be kept wet. In a few weeks the tops 
will appear, with practically no leaf growth. Because of the 
darkness in which they are grown, they will be white and 
very tender. If cut just at the top of the root, another head 
and perhaps a third will be produced. 


THE CACTUS IN CALIFORNIA 


“California Cactus,’’ by E. M. Baxter. Published by the Abbey San 
Encino Press, Los Angeles, Calif.. 


HIS book, in flexible covers and with a large number 

of illustrations, was written to supply a list of cactus 
species native in California. It becomes in natural practice a 
handbook for identification which may be used by anyone, 
anywhere. The text is scientific in its nature, but not above 
the heads of any amateur who is reasonably well-informed 
about cacti. The author admits that some of the observations 
which he makes differ from the accepted classifications, but 
insists that they are borne out by facts. The author states his 
belief, also, that he has included every cactus in the State. 











| Robert Wayman’s 


| RISES 
1200 Vatuelies 


It is my aim to supply flower lov- 
ers with world’s finest Iris at rea- 


| sonable prices. Over 25 years’ experience. 


OBERT WAYMAN 


Box B Baysipe, L. I., N. Y. 








“(Q) HATEVER the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers’”—corsages for deb 


|'.and matron — arrangements for 


home or hostess and the convales- 
cent — made happy with your 
thoughtfulness. Orchids for you. 


BUTTERWORTHS 
Phone 3533 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 





Rare Hardy Plants 


Ask for Catalogue 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
158 Williams Street 


Taunton, Mass. 








‘SEABROOK NURSERIES | 


Gladiolus Specialists 
SEABROOK NiiW HAMPSHIRE | 


Our Annual Harvesting Sale 
of Gladiolus Bulbs is On 


Write for the New Fall List giving 
many new varieties 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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WITLOOF CHICORY 
(French Endive) 


Planted in a dark cellar or under 
a dark greenhouse bench, will 
provide a wonderful supply of 
tasty, fresh, blanched shoots, for 
use either as salad or for cooking 
during the Winter months. De- 
licious and healthful. 

Selected Giant Roots at 
$10.00 per 100. Postage free if 
cash accompanies the order. 
Not less than 25 roots sup- 
plied. 

For cultural directions see 
Horticulture, November 1st 
issue, page 486 
BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Box H RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


conan 

(7 Large Bulbs 

CHINESE SACRED LILY 

s $ 
Postpaid {7 $190 

A Narcissus of Oriental charm and 
strong habit. Showy blooms combin- 
ing a pure white perianth with a golden 
cup. Rich in fragrance, yet distinct in 
sweetness and character. Grow it in- 
doors in pebbles and water, in soil- 


filled pans or in prepared bulb fiber. 
Order now. 


Write for free Bulb Catalog 


HENRY A.DREER 


159 DREER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


a BUuURPEE?’S 

















All colors. Biggest and most beau- 

tiful Pansies. aoa mre | in- 

doors or in frames for giant flow- 

35¢ Pkt ers in Spring. Regular 35¢ Pkt. 
este MAUL for 10c: 1/16 oz. $1, Postpaid. 
Burpee’s New Seed Catalog Free 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 281 BURPEE BLDG., PHILA. 
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Attract your feathered friends by this window feeder. 
To be fastened to window ledge. Made of white 
pine stained brown; copper nails used. Size 24”x 
11” wide; price $3 postpaid. Write for circular. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





THE HEMENWAY LECTURES help make 
homes prettier and the community beauti- 
ful. Write for list of Garden Courses and 
Lectures illustrated by expertly colored 
slides. H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 


HYBRID AMARYLLIS—Sound bulbs, 2% 
inch (blooming) size, $15.00 per 100. 





| Wyndham Hayward, Winter Park, Florida. 





| BEGONIAS—Unusual Varieties our spe- 
| cialty. Booklet describing over 200 varie- 


ties 35c. Green Tree Flower Gardens, 316 
W. Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARTHA RUTH, a glorious new Hele- 
nium. Large flowers, orange yellow with 
bronze reflex. Three for $1.00. The DeMars 





| Nursery, Winsted, Conn. 





HARDY LILIES for Fall planting. List on 
request. Edgar L. Kline, Grower and Im- 
porter, Oswego, Oregon. 








EVERGREENS, Deciduous 


Trees and Flowering Shrubs 

(Quality considered) in Large an- 

tities can be purchased from us More 

Reasonably than anywhere else. 

KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 

50 Church Street New York City | | 











| FOR SALE: 12 Oamellias in 12-inch pots, 


well budded. W. Purkis, Beverly, Mass. 





| OUR CATALOG lists many hundred good 
| gladiolus varieties. Glad-Nest, Norwalk, O. 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Mention 
HORTICULTURE, 
It Identifies You 





